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THE FIRST GERMAN MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION. 

(DRESDEN, 1903.) 

II. 

The housing question (continued). — Dwellings erected by the 
municipality for people of small means — not city employees — 
are found in several cities. From the erection by the munici- 
pality of dwelling-houses for its own employees — an activity 
sanctioned on economic, as well as social, grounds by many a 
private employer — to the erection of dwelling-houses for the 
sanitary, social, and moral betterment of the conditions of its 
members, is not such a far cry. Gottingen, besides having 
voluntary citizen inspectors of poorer dwellings, has expended 
41,000 marks in the erection of fourteen dwelling-houses, con- 
taining apartments which rent at 125-150 marks per annum. 
Stuttgart has erected dwelling-houses for workingmen at a cost 
of 450,000 marks, exclusive of the building lots. Frankfurt, 
Munchen, and Wiesbaden have erected similar municipal 
dwelling-houses. Ulm 1 is the only German city — with the 
exception of the Bavarian town of Lambrecht (3,600 inhabitants), 
which, to a certain extent has followed the example of Ulm — 
which for a number of years has carried on the building of 
dwellings to sell to workingmen. The right of transfer of the 
property is limited by the municipality in order to exclude 
speculation. Ulm has worked out her solution of the housing 
problem only after long experience, and the results she has 
obtained are well worth study. The municipality undertook this 
activity, not because there was a crying need of dwellings, but 
in order to furnish to citizens of small means improved condi- 
tions and decreased prices. 

In 1888 Ulm began by building a dwelling-house for city 
employees. This three-story tenement housed twenty-one fami- 

x Oberburgermeister Wagner, Die Tatigkeit der Stadt Ulm auf dem Gebiete 
der Wohnungsfursorge fur Arbeiter und Bedienstete. — Hauser zum Eigenerwerb, 1903. 
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lies in dwellings of two and three rooms and kitchen. The 
conditions in such a tenement were not considered entirely satis- 
factory. 

In July, 1 89 1, a stock company was formed (eighty shares at 
1,000 marks) to build dwellings for people of small means. In 
July, 1892, sixteen families (ninety-six persons) were housed in 
the dwellings thus provided. These were three-story semi- 
detached buildings, and were much better arranged than were 
those built in 1888. The demand for these dwellings was so 
great that the erection of others followed. In 1893 there were 
eight houses providing for thirty-two families (190 persons). 
The cost, including lot, for these was 109,000 marks. The 
dwellings rent at from 130 to 200 marks per year. In 1896 
further progress was made. Ten more semi-detached buildings 
were planned ; and in order to meet the demand, all dwellings 
were to consist of three rooms and kitchen, W. C, cellar, and 
woodbin. The three rooms and kitchen cover 49 square yards. 
For each three families a laundry is provided. Each family 
(including those in the earlier houses) has a plot of ground for 
a garden — 40 square yards. The cost of lot and building was 
1 50,000 marks. The rent ranges from 190 to 270 marks. Almost 
half the applications for these dwellings had to be refused, so 
great was the demand. Thirty families (170 persons) are thus 
provided for. 

The condition of these dwellings was far in advance of the 
previous condition of workingmen's homes ; but the housing of so 
many people together left much to be desired. As a conse- 
quence, the municipal government began to study the question 
whether or not the community might build houses of which the 
workingmen might come into possession. From a study of 
dwellings, including those of the employees of the Krupp Gun 
Works in Essen, the municipal authorities decided that the best 
results were obtained by providing the workingman with a hearth 
of his own. The conditions for family life, for cleanliness and 
order, for economy, and for morality were found far better where 
the people had a feeling of personal possession than where they 
rented. It was decided in February, 1894, that the municipality 
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should erect small dwellings to sell to workingmen on small pay- 
ments — not greater than they would pay as rent for tenement 
dwellings in the city — so arranged that in about twenty-three 
years the tenant should come into full possession. Building 
operations began in 1894-95 — the first of the thirty-two build- 
ings planned for; and in 1896 the rest were built. In this same 
year, 1896, the authorities decided on still greater improvements; 
namely, that the future buildings should not be tenements, but 
story-and-a-half cottages with gardens. In 1899 the building of 
thirty-three such cottages was decided upon. The location 
selected for the sixteen to be built first is fifteen minutes from 
the center of the city, twenty-five minutes from the railway sta- 
tion, and the electric street railway is already in the neighbor- 
hood. As the needs of traffic are not great, streets and sidewalks 
were made as narrow as possible, to leave room for front gardens, 
upon which the street may encroach if, in time, necessity demands. 
The price at which the city may buy back the front gardens is 
arranged at the time of the sale. Had it not been for this far- 
sightedness, the people would not have had the benefit of the 
gardens, and the cost for street-cleaning and repairs would have 
been increased. A municipal playground in the neighborhood 
was planned from the beginning. 

The dwellings consist of two (or three) rooms, kitchen, W. 
C, entry, cellar, laundry, woodbin, and garden plot. The two 
rooms cover 34 square yards, the kitchen 9 square yards, and the 
garden plot 162 square yards for two dwellings. The ceilings 
are all S}4 feet high. The cost, including garden, is 6,000 
marks. Interest at 3 per cent, and amortization at 2}4 per cent, 
makes yearly payment of 330 marks, besides a first payment of 
10 per cent. Repairs, taxes, and water tax are reckoned at 60 
marks per annum. If the tenant rent the half story — 140 
marks — he has but 250 marks per year to pay. In the dwellings 
with three rooms and kitchen similar conditions make the annual 
outlay 530 marks, which, reduced by the rent of the half story (220 
marks), leaves 310 marks. Of the 232 dwellings already built 
by the municipality, 121 have two rooms and kitchen and in 
have three rooms and kitchen. Although it is in many cases 
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desirable — even necessary, in families with grown children — 
to have three-room dwellings, there is yet the danger of the 
third room's being rented to lodgers. Consequently the dwelling 
with three rooms and kitchen is to be recommended only when 
it is possible to enforce strictly the prohibition of room-renting. 
Otherwise the provision of such homes becomes purposeless. 

Ulm lays especial stress upon the value of the gardens con- 
nected with these houses. In the first place, the gardens suffice 
to furnish almost all the vegetables needed by an average family 
for the year. Various vegetables, as well as berry bushes and 
trees, are planted in the gardens. The tenant takes great pride 
in the appearance of the garden as well as in the amount he can 
produce. In nearly every garden one finds a summer house 
which, in warm weather, serves as a living-room. The man, 
instead of frequenting the inn, as formerly, comes here with his 
family; and in this group is the family spirit fostered, says Ober- 
burgermeister Wagner. 

The authorities take care (1) that the dwellings shall be sold 
only to people of small means; (2) that large families be given 
preference; (3) that repossession under certain circumstances be 
secured to the municipality; (4) that a rise of rent be pre- 
vented; (5) that damage and neglect of the buildings be pre- 
vented. 

Many regulations were found necessary to prevent small 
trades being carried on in the houses, the overcrowding of the 
houses with lodgers, and subrenting at a higher price, since 
these conditions all worked directly against the intentions of the 
municipal authorities in providing the dwellings. 

In the summer of 1903 Ulm was to begin to provide further 
accommodations, under similar conditions and regulations, for 
fifty families. Employers and building associations also have 
built dwellings for workingmen in Ulm. All together have in 
fifteen years (1888-1903) built, at a cost of 2,339,262 marks, 
216 buildings, with 526 dwellings — housing about 2,600 people; 
and Ulm is a city with small industrial development, of 35,000 
inhabitants. 

The Ulm authorities are convinced that the solution of the 
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housing question in Germany lies with the community; and that 
individual ownership of the houses by the workingmen them- 
selves furnishes the best key to the solution. 

C. PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

Prevention of poverty is as important as, if not more impor- 
tant than, alleviation of poverty. Of course, the latter may not 
be neglected ; but that outlook of a community is not desirable 
which reveals nothing but continuous hand-to-hand conflict with 
its enemies. The community which has foresight seeks the 
source of these enemies and, by eliminating that, secures to itself 
the advantage in all future struggles. Under this work of pre- 
vention of the causes of poverty should be mentioned the sev- 
eral laws of the imperial government : I compulsory insurance 
against sickness, against invalidism, and against old age. These 
are not in any sense pensions, but are insurances. The burden of 
the expense is shared by employer and employee. Some, of 
course, complain that they pay their portion and never receive 
anything for it ; they are not sick and do not become invalids 
nor old people ! The interest of all, however, is more important 
than the interest of these few. When sick, the insured person 
receives free medical treatment, free medicine, free nursing, and 
a daily payment equivalent to at least half the wages of an ordi- 
nary day laborer. For this, the payment varies according to the 
wages received, but is never more than 4 per cent, thereof. The 
various forms of insurance are only for those whose annual 
income is less than 2,000 marks; and among these the compul- 
sion of state insurance affects only those not otherwise insured. 
The claim advanced against insurance against invalidism and old 
age — viz., that it removes necessity and personal incentive to 
save — will hardly hold. The amount received in such cases, 
though large enough to keep one from want, is not so large that 
one may look forward to living from that income alone, if one 
really possesses personal initiative. On the other hand, the per- 
son ignorant of means of saving is taught to save ; and the one 
unwilling to save is compelled to save. The person with very 

1 Not exhibited. 
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small income may very naturally feel the need of spending 
it all for personal necessities, waiting for a larger income that he 
may afford to save. So many, though, are overtaken by sick- 
ness, accident, invalidism, or old age, before they have begun to 
save their surplus ! In the carrying out of these laws the munici- 
palities are, of course, directly interested. 

The various solutions of the housing question, also, as well 
as all those activities which make for health and fitness of the 
people, are positive preventives of the causes of poverty. 

The alleviation of poverty at present in existence is the object 
of the Municipal Charity Bureau. The organization provides cen- 
tralized and unified authority and supervision, but decentralized, 
individualized investigation and administration of aid. The 
former brings about unification of private charities — societies, 
institutions, churches — with the public ones. Repetition of 
requests for aid and other such impositions are thus minimized. 
The individualization is accomplished by means of local com- 
mittees of citizens, serving without remuneration, each personally 
responsible for a certain number of families or tenements. 
Personal investigation, immediate relief in cases of crying need, 
and personal care and oversight of all who receive aid, whether 
temporarily or regularly, are some of the advantages achieved 
through these unpaid commissions, through this system of indi- 
vidualization. 

The German policy is to help those in need at the time when 
there is still a chance for putting them on their feet again, rather 
than wait until they may become public charges in institutions. 
The debts brought on by long periods of illness are avoided by 
means of the insurance above mentioned ; and hereby the charity 
organizations are relieved of a great burden. There is often, 
however, temporary need, and food, fuel, clothing, even money, 
are furnished. Even where this need is chronic, however, the 
authorities consider regular assistance better than commission to 
institutions. So far as possible, the person is to be helped to 
help himself. In Dresden, for example, rents are high and still 
going up. Sometimes the people must be aided in meeting this 
rise — occasionally only now and then, and again every month. 
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In these cases the rent, or portion thereof, is paid, not to the 
applicant, but to the landlord. Some are able to support them- 
selves except for the added expense for heating which the cold 
of winter necessitates. These receive regular assistance. Of 
course, only examples can be mentioned here. Those whose 
assistance consists of moneys receive a minimum of 75 pfennigs 
per week, and a maximum of 4.20 marks (ca. 20 cents to $1) in 
Dresden. 

Tramps. — Some cities, of which Dresden again may serve as 
an example, care only for their own citizens, requiring a certifi- 
cate of citizenship (Einwohnerschein) , such as is held by everyone 
in the city who has a permanent place of abode. Besides these, 
however, there are beggars, loafers, occasional workers, men 
temporarily unable to find work, etc.; in short, the types ordi- 
narily known collectively as "tramps." They are not cared for 
by the charity bureaus, but are received in the municipal lodging- 
houses. Some come voluntarily, others are sent by the police. 
They receive bath, supper — black bread and thick soup, usually 
— lodging for the night, and breakfast — the same as the supper. 
Their clothes are disinfected during the night. All persons pre- 
senting themselves, except those in a drunken condition, are 
taken in. The intention of the authorities to allow persons to 
avail themselves of the city's hospitality only a limited number 
of times is hard to realize, especially in the great cities. In 
Berlin, for example, the great numbers of tramps prevent the 
recognizing of each individual; and the large number of institu- 
tions, public and private, to which he has access permit of a very 
easy life. Persons repeatedly committed for begging, or for 
being averse to labor, are sent, for terms up to two years, to the 
workhouse. In the largest cities lodging is offered to women as 
well as to men, and even to whole families. Sometimes families 
arrive in the city and have no abode ; others have to leave their 
homes because of inability to pay their rent, or for other reasons 
— death, sickness, fire, loss of employment, excessively large 
family, etc. These are taken in, for the time being, by the 
lodging-house. Thus, it is to be seen, the municipal lodging- 
house serves a most excellent purpose and answers to a pressing 
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need. It is, however, a temporary aid, and, as far as the real 
tramp — the loafer, the shirker — is concerned, it encourages him 
rather than otherwise. To compel the lodger to earn his enter- 
tainment by working during the morning hours defeats an evi- 
dent purpose, namely, that of temporary aid to workmen seeking 
work — tiding over a crisis. 

The real workman will seek work, and will not long be 
dependent upon the lodging-house for shelter. Those not 
inclined to work are cared for at the workhouse ; while those inca- 
pacitated for work are cared for by the charity bureau. Employ- 
ment at the workhouse is steady, and continues from 6 a. m. to 
7 p. m. The work is strict and hard, and no effort is made to 
make it agreeable. It is by no means to be considered as pref- 
erable to ordinary employment. There is separation of the sexes, 
and usually also of the members of a family. The inmates work 
at truck gardening or at small trades. 

Since the workhouses are usually compulsory institutions, 
there is a place for another sort of institution for men who are 
able and willing to work, but unable to find work to be done. Of 
this type are the labor colonies, found in all parts of Germany. 
The earliest labor colonies were, for the purpose of winning over 
waste land to cultivation, located in the country. They are open 
to all strong persons, in need of work, without regard to "posi- 
tion, religion, or worthiness. " Those recently released from 
prison are also received. Entrance is voluntary, but unless 
opportunity to work is offered, a minimum sojourn is usually 
required that the results at which the colonies aim may be real- 
ized : discipline, order, industriousness, sobriety, and decency. 
The sick, the weakly, the lazy, those who find their work too 
hard, can find no advantageous opening in the colonies. The 
chief work is agriculture. The more recently formed city colo- 
nies are located in cities, and the work is the making of simple, 
cheap things readily disposed of: brooms, kindling-wood, mats, 
chairs, etc. A small wage is paid — less than the average price 
for similar work in the district — and from this is deducted the 
expenses of the "colonist." The only punishment is expulsion 
from the colony, and in severe cases the placing of the name of 
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the expelled colonist upon the black list. The chief claim upon 
the colonies is by people in the same district ; but if there is 
extra room, outsiders may be received. 

Orphans. — When children are cared for in institutions, they 
are kept in a foundling's home till two years old ; from two to 
five years of age, in a Pflegehaus ; and during the school years, 
from six to fourteen, in a children's home. Whenever possible, 
however, the children are brought up in families. During the 
earlier years the municipality pays 2.50 to 2.80 marks per week 
for nursing them. A committee of ladies has the duty of visit- 
ing the children once a month to criticise, and to help and instruct 
as to the care they should receive. When the children are older, 
they are placed in families in the country. For their care the 
municipality pays 10 marks, or, in case of those harder to care 
for, 12-15 marks. The children are taught to work, but are not 
made slaves of. Some responsible person, usually a minister or 
a schoolmaster, who lives in the neighborhood (not more than 
ten kilometers away), has direct supervision of the care and 
treatment which the children receive. In Hamburg the girls 
are trained for domestic service, and the boys are apprenticed 
to some trade. Though at work before they are twenty-one 
years of age, they remain under the supervision of the charity 
bureau until that time. 

The aged poor are usually cared for in " homes. " Twelve 
cities presented examples of such institutions, Dresden exhibiting 
five: two for women, one for men — especially tradesmen — one 
for both sexes, and one for aged couples. Dortmund exhibited 
the regulations for her old-age pension fund. Breslau showed 
plans of the home for incapacitated domestic servants. It may 
be repeated here that it is for the amelioration of the conditions 
of people who are in this category that the imperial insurance 
against invalidism and old age is designed. 

Defectives. — The exposition devoted very little space to this 
class. Berlin exhibited photographs of an institution for the 
care of epileptics, and specimens of the work done by the 
inmates. A home for the feeble-minded was also shown by 
Berlin, together with educational apparatus. Besides these are 
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the asylums for the insane. Berlin exhibited her newest asylum, 
built for 1,500 patients, at a cost of 9,800,000 marks. Hamburg 
showed plans and drawings of her newly enlarged insane asylum, 
built partly on the corridor system and partly in the pavilion 
system — thirty-six buildings in all (including houses of the 
attendants, stables, etc.), of which thirteen are hospitals with 
500 beds. Dresden, Frankfurt a. M., and Breslau also presented 
plans or photographs; and Bremen exhibited her new asylum, 
built (1900-1903) upon the newest system, with twenty-six 
separate buildings, at a cost of about 2,000,000 marks. 

Bequests. — Many of the institutions already mentioned, and 
of those hereafter to be mentioned, owe their existence to foun- 
dations and endowments ; but in the exposition there was a 
special small section devoted to certain endowments in the 
hands of the municipal authorities. Among others, the following 
deserve special mention: In Breslau is a convalescent hospital 
occupying a castle and its grounds: also a municipal eating 
house, opened in 1895. Dinner is served from 11:30 a. m. to 
2:30 p.m., and warm supper at 6 p.m. Cold meals may be 
obtained at any time from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m. The food is simple, 
and the prices very low. The Dresdner Anzeiger is a newspaper 
owned and published by Dresden. It was bequeathed to the 
municipality by Dr. J. F. Giintz, who died in 1875. The profits 
are used for increasing the endowment of the city hospital ; for 
providing an asylum for those persons who, because of lack of 
place of abode, of citizenship, or for some other reason, may not 
be admitted to other institutions; and for beautifying the city, 
especially by the planting of trees along city streets. 

D. EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

Intelligence offices operated for gain have, for a long time, 
been considered disadvantageous. The temptation to "make 
new places," and so promote business, is often too great to be 
resisted. The community is deeply interested, for it is to its 
best advantage that its employers should have workmen, and 
that its workmen should have work to do. Rather than have 
added burdens, such as poor tax, beggary, and theft, certain of 
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the German municipalities have undertaken the management of 
employment agencies. Hamburg has had such an agency since 
1898, connected with its charity bureau. Breslau has had an 
employment bureau since 1896. The unemployed fill out cards, 
giving date, name, age; married, unmarried, or widower; 

employment sought; apprenticed as ; former trade; last 

place of employment ; references ; how long in last position. 
The last three points are required without exception. In 1902 
there were, for 6,061 men seeking work, 2,678 places offered, of 
which 2,333 were filled through this bureau. In the same year 
4,669 women sought employment; and of the 5,138 places 
offered, 3,958 were filled. Dortmund founded a municipal 
employment agency in 1897, which is operated at the expense of 
the city. Its services are free, and the management is directed 
to co-operate with the other employment agencies in the city. 
Unless the other bureaus answer to a need of the city, they will 
probably be crowded out by the competition of the free services 
offered by the municipality. In any case Dortmund is assured 
of an excellent, centralized, complete, disinterested, free employ- 
ment agency. Leipzig has a society for the furtherance of 
employment, the " Paritatische Arbeitsnachweis," which has 
many good points. Judging merely from a pamphlet given out 
by the society at the exposition, however, its plan is not so con- 
crete and practical as the one just cited. For the sake of 
maintaining disinterestedness, equal numbers of employers and 
employees have seats in the managing council. The manage- 
ment consists, then, of four employers, four employees, eight 
members of the society, and a member of the city council. The 
services of the association are for men and for women, for 
employers and for employees, and are gratis. The work is cen- 
tralized. Thus the society attains the three points it deems 
necessary for its work : impartiality, free service, and centraliza- 
tion. The members of the association pay a life-membership 
fee, or yearly dues. The association is recognized, and aided 
financially, by the municipality. 

Those who seek positions must present some means of identi- 
fication — such as birth certificate, certificate of citizenship, 
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insurance card, etc. — and then fill out a card giving name, age, 
address, trade learned, sort of employment sought, date when 
last employed. The employer must fill out a card stating 
number of persons wanted, kind of employment, wages, other 
requirements, or remarks. The workmen wait in the office of 
the agency until an opportunity for employment is offered. 
Usually more than the required number of applicants are sent, in 
order that the employer may have some chance of selection. 

A small special exhibit of the Association of German Employ- 
ment Agencies ("Verband deutscher Arbeitsnachweis") showed, 
among other things, the following table, which represents its 
activities : 





1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


Seeking positions .... 

Positions open 

Positions filled 


567,895 
352,877 
273,098 


629,563 
438,498 
321,954 


651,580 
554,8oo 
390,247 


779,590 
588,574 
435,361 


1,086,874 
592,070 
434,185 



E. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY. 

Hospitals. — Preparation for the fight with those conditions 
which menace public health characterizes the German munici- 
palities. The improved conditions in modern hospitals are so 
advantageous as to be desirable, notwithstanding the increased 
cost. The pavilion system is considered by far the best. The 
model form would be a rectangle with the pavilions or cottages 
along one side for men, and along the other side for women. 
The pavilions across the front would be devoted to offices, 
laboratories, study rooms, consultation rooms, and operating 
rooms. Along the main axis would be the chapel, the kitchens 
and wash houses, the boiler and engine house, and at the back 
the morgue. On either side of the morgue, at the back of the 
rectangle, would be found pavilions for contagious diseases, for 
uncontrollable persons, and for disinfection. The main axis 
should lie in a north-and-south direction, that the windows may 
face east and west, and so have light and sunshine all day without 
the direct sunshine from the south. The separated pavilions 
are connected with each other, as well as with the operating 
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rooms, by tunnels or by cloistered passages. All electric cables, 
gas pipes, hot-water heating pipes, etc., are thus provided for; 
and where cloistered passages exist they serve as shelters for 
convalescent patients. Many of the large, new hospitals are 
built upon these plans, e. g., in Dresden, in Berlin, in Bremen, in 
Schoneberg (being built) , in Kiel, in Leipzig, and in Hamburg 
among others. Chemnitz is planning for such an institution with 
one thousand beds, to cost six million marks ; Leipzig expended 
over four million marks for a new hospital built in 1 899-1901. 
Berlin's new Rudolf Virchow Hospital will be, when completed, 
the largest hospital on the continent. It is to accommodate two 
thousand persons, including attendants, and will cost 13,100,000 
marks. Bremen's new hospital is composed of twenty separate 
buildings, and cost 3,000,000 marks. Hamburg exhibited draw- 
ings of her Eppendorf Hospital, consisting of eighty-one build- 
ings, of which fifty-nine are pavilions with the newest hygienic 
appliances, capable of accommodating sixteen hundred patients. 
Her Harbor Hospital consists of a building for offices and 
operating rooms, a pavilion for one hundred patients, a pavilion 
for troublesome patients, a morgue, a building for medical exami- 
nation, a building for the disinfection both of persons and of 
property, and the connected boiler and engine house. This 
hospital was built 1 898-1 900, at a cost of 747,000 marks, and 
receives persons brought in by the police, and bodies of persons 
who have committed suicide or who have met with accident; and 
serves for examination of persons thought to have contagious 
diseases, and also for disinfection. 

Besides building and maintaining these excellent institutions, 
the German municipalities undertake other means of preserving 
and promoting the public well-being. In modern times attention 
has been turned from clinical to hygienic activity. There has 
been a change from individual shortsightedness to social far- 
sightedness. 

Parks and boulevards. — When cities were constricted by walls, 
there was not the opportunity, even though there had been the 
desire, for reserving park space within the city. With the razing 
of the fortifications, which began in 1870, it became possible to 
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change this. The space formerly occupied by wall and moat 
offered the opportunity of laying out parks about the inner city ; 
or, better, of encircling boulevards and promenades, or a series 
of detached parks surrounding the central part of the city. 
Minister, Freiburg, Breslau, Hanover, and Wiirzburg are among 
those cities which have made such use of the land gained by the 
destruction of their fortifications. Wiirzburg has preserved a 
portion of the old fortifications, and has laid out the grounds 
well, with artificial fountains, ponds, and waterfalls. One part of 
this ring of parks furnishes the site for the royal residence, for a 
church, a school, a courthouse, and other public buildings. 
Various operations, such as straightening main thoroughfares and 
cutting new streets through a closely built district, leave small 
angles which are hardly adapted to building purposes. The 
excellent opportunity hereby offered for the laying out of small 
parks is seldom lost. Moreover, the modern street, with its 
large stores and their show windows, has taken upon itself the 
functions of the old-time market-place. The latter may, then, 
well be transformed into a small park, adding to the beauty and 
healthfulness of the city. Berlin may be mentioned, in this 
connection, as one example out of the many exhibited. A great 
many of the German cities are situated on river banks ; and it is 
noticeable that the river fronts are almost always laid out in 
parks or promenades, for the health and recreation of the people 
and the beauty of the city. Large parks cannot be allowed to 
exist in cities when they encroach too much. If they are so 
situated that they interfere with immediate connection between 
important quarters of the city, they must be opened to traffic, at 
least to some extent. For example, the Barmerwald, in Barmen, 
lies between a new district being developed as a residence neigh- 
borhood and the business center. Direct thoroughfares have 
been laid through it. In the Thiergarten, in Berlin, are to be 
found canals, roads for traffic vehicles, electric street railways 
(with underground conduits), and an elevated road. It will be 
readily recognized that the advantages derived by means of 
parks and boulevards result also, in some measure, from the 
activities of the Baupolizei — especially in those districts where 
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it prescribes gardens for every house. Moreover, there is a plan 
definitely carried out, of planting trees wherever possible — even 
in much-frequented streets and squares. The Guentz bequest in 
Dresden furnishes an example. Coin, also, sets out trees in the 
public squares whenever it can be done without hindrance to 
traffic. Dresden exhibited, further, a system of underground 
pipes for watering trees in busy streets and squares. The system 
has been in use twenty-five years. A total of 10,929 trees are 
thus watered. 

In a very large number of German cities vacant land is par- 
celed out into tiny truck-gardens, which are rented to people 
who live in the prevalent tenement rows. Flowers and vege- 
tables are raised. The little summer house, Gartenlaube, which 
is seldom lacking, is a favorite resort for the family on Sundays 
and holidays. Kiel has about 325 acres divided into 2,700 such 
gardens. Where the group of gardens is more pretentious, it 
often has connected with it children's playgrounds and school 
gardens — the latter cultivated by school children under the 
general direction of their botany teachers. Such groups were 
exhibited by Leipzig and by Freiburg. The children of German 
cities are well provided with sand-piles and playgrounds. In 
this field Miinchen's exhibit was the most telling. She showed 
a map of the city, which was thickly dotted with playgrounds, 
some connected with schools and others with small parks. 

Public baths. — An important undertaking of the municipalities 
is that of providing bathing facilities at small cost. Berlin 
exhibited, among others, its newest and largest establishment, 
which cost 968,600 marks. Halberstadt showed its establish- 
ment, built 1899, at a cost of 300,000 marks, with newest out- 
fitting for tub and shower baths, swimming, hot air, and steam 
baths. Hannover has plans for a new bathing establishment, to 
cost 925,000 marks, with three swimming-tanks, tubs, steam 
baths and air baths. Liibeck showed plans of the municipal sea 
baths at Travemiinde. Barmen spent 364,000 marks, in 190 1-2, 
for rebuilding her baths. She now has shower, tub, hot-air, 
swimming electric-light, and sun baths. Freiburg has converted 
an unused gas reservoir into a swimming tank. The water is 
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supplied from the cooling apparatus of the neighboring gas-works. 
The operating expenses are naturally very low ; and baths cost 
only 5 pfennigs (1 J^ cents). In the years 1897-1901 a bathing 
establishment costing 1,700,000 marks was built in Munchen, on 
the Karl Muller foundation. It is magnificently furnished in 
palatial style ; indeed, it may seem almost too imposing for a 
Volksbad. It is evident that "the best is good enough for the 
people ;" and this is gratifying, if the privileges can be offered 
at people's prices. Gelsenkirchen expended 625,000 marks in 
1902-3 to build a bathing establishment with two swimming tanks, 
hot-air and steam baths, and the usual tub and shower baths. 
River baths abound — usually inexpensive floating bath houses, 
where the fee is inconsiderable. The use of these is, of course, 
restricted to the warm weather season ; but they are exceedingly 
popular. 

Public conveniences. — Public lavatories, so generally lacking in 
American cities, are almost universal in German cities. Of those 
located under ground the best were exhibited by Aachen, Wands- 
beck, and Essen. Quite as unobjectionable, where there is not 
a lack of space, are the artistic little buildings, in the character- 
istic Niirnberg style, which Niirnberg exhibited. Augsburg, 
Halle, and Breslau showed buildings which are ornamental fea- 
tures of the squares and parks where they are located, as their 
architecture conforms to that of other buildings about them, or 
to their natural environment. 

Water supply. — Some municipalities own and control their 
water-works ; and others are served by companies which have 
franchises from the municipality. The principal differences to be 
noted rest upon the various sources of the water supply, depend- 
ent upon differing local conditions, Munchen is supplied with 
water from springs in a large forest reserve lying well above the 
city. The water from this, the largest spring-water supply in 
Germany, flows, by force of gravity, through two walled canals 
to a reservoir, 62 meters above the city level, from which it is 
distributed by gravity pressure. Aachen obtains water from a 
novel source. A lack of adequate springs has led her to mine for 
water. A gallery 2,318 meters long, ij^ m. wide, and 2 m. high 
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serves both as source and as reservoir. Spring water and filtered 
ground water are used in Frankfurt a. M. for drinking purposes; 
but for street-sprinkling and manufacturing purposes, etc., water 
is pumped from the river Main and distributed through a sepa- 
rate system of water pipes. Wiirzburg uses spring water, but has 
separate water works for furnishing ground water, from near the 
river bank, for the Ring parks. Twenty-one cities of the thirty- 
five with exhibits in this section use ground water. The source is 
always near a river; but the water is said to be pure, needing no 
filtration save when it contains too high a percentage of iron. 
Augsburg and Darmstadt sink well-shafts into underground 
streams, and pump the water thus collected to the water-works. 
Leipzig has to remove the excess of iron. Kiel exhibited a model 
of the works for removing the iron. The water is caused to 
trickle over an apparatus through which streams of air are forced. 
The iron is oxidized and precipitated, and then readily filtered 
out. Berlin uses filtered river water, mostly. The water is 
cleared in settling basins, then pumped into the sand filters, from 
which it is led to the reservoirs. An excellent model on a scale 
of i : 50 showed the water-works at the Miigglesee, from which 
Berlin draws a part of her water. Engines pump the water into 
a collector, whence it passes to the Enteisenungsanlage (" iron- 
removing apparatus ")• The water is next pumped to the sand 
filters, where it seeps through a thick layer of fine sand, then 
through a layer of coarser sand, next through a layer of fine 
gravel, then through a layer of coarse gravel, and finally through 
a layer of pebbles, in which are the innumerable opening of pipes 
through which the water is pumped to the reservoirs. The reser- 
voirs are roofed over with arches of masonry, and covered with 
turf ; so that the heat of the sun does not penetrate in summer, 
and freezing in winter is avoided. Bremen takes the water of 
the river Weser, collects it in settling basins, and then pumps it 
into sand filters, from which it is pumped into the reservoirs. A 
model exhibited by this city showed how the water may, when 
occasion demands, be pumped from one filter into another, and 
so be twice filtered, Breslau likewise derives her water supply 
from her river, the Oder, and filters it by means of sand filters. 
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The disadvantages of this system, and the danger of serious con- 
tamination, have brought the municipality to realize the need of 
the use of ground water. Work has been begun, upon an entire 
new system, with this end in view. Hamburg uses water from the 
river Elbe, filtered, as above, through sand. Apparently no Ger- 
man municipality is reckless enough to use the contaminated water 
of a navigable river without first filtering it through sand filters. 
The impurities are all caught before they have passed through the 
fine sand, and, indeed most of them settle in a thin layer upon the 
top. A certain amount of impure matter, filling the interstices 
between the grains of sand, makes the filter more effective ; but 
an excessive amount impedes the rapid filtration of the water. 
Hence the necessity for cleaning the filters. Konigsberg exhibited 
a model showing how the top of the layer of sand, containing 
the impurities, is removed in wheelbarrows, cleaned, and replaced, 
In this manner twelve men are occupied for eight hours in clean- 
ing each one of the four filters — a surface of about 1,650 square 
yards (the filters in Hamburg are each about 9,000 square yards 
in extent) . 

As in Breslau, so also in Berlin and in Hamburg, the dis- 
advantages of using river water for drinking purposes, especially 
when it is drawn from rivers devoted to navigation, have been 
recognized. In both Berlin and Hamburg, therefore, experi- 
ments and preparations have been undertaken, looking to the 
supplying of those cities with ground water. 

In the last decades the storing of water, by damming mountain 
valleys, has commended itself to certain municipalities. Chem- 
nitz, Solingen, and Barmen are examples. Barmen, though for a 
long time supplied exclusively with spring water, now obtains 
water from mountain valleys. The natural gravity pressure of 
the water carries it to the old water-works, where it is filtered. 
Plauen i. V., at present supplied with spring water from six sources, 
is planning to erect a dam and filter works in the Geigenbach 
valley. The water will be distributed, by gravity pressure, 
through the existing water-pipe system. 

Statistics presented by Dortmund — population, 140,000 — are 
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interesting, as they show that, concomitant with a three-fold 
increase of population in the years 1873-1902, there has been a 
fifteen-fold increase in the use of water. The necessity for water 
for manufacturing purposes, for increased domestic use, and for 
municipal use, is increasing as time progresses. 

Howard Woodhead. 

Berlin, Germany. 

\To be continued^ 



